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CHARACTER OF THE ICELANDERS. 
{From Mackenzie’s Travels into that Country.] 


| E were now about to take leave of a people whose 

situation had often excited our pity. Being of quiet 
and harmless dispositions ; having nothing to rouse them 
into a state of activity, but the necessity of providing means 
of subsistence for the winter season ; nothing to inspire emula- 
tion; no object of ambition; the Icelanders may be said 
merely to live. But they possess innate good qualities, which, 
independently of the consciousness of their former importance, 
have preserved their general character as an amiable community. 
They have indeed become negligent with respect to the 
cleanliness of their persons and dwellings ; but they deserve 
a high place in the scale of morality and religion. The 
example of the Danes has done very material injury to 
the moral character of those with whom they have con- 
stant intercourse ; but beyond the precincts of Reikiavik, the 
people are found possessed of their pristine worth and 
simplicity. To religious duties they are strictly attentive ; 
and though the clergy are not in general raised above the 
level of the peasantry, in any respect but in their sacred office, 
yet they have been able to preserve the regard due to those 
who are considered as peculiarly the servants of the Supreme 


Being. 
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To say that crimes are rare, is perhaps a slight compliment to 
people who have few temptations to commit them. Exceptat 
Keikiavik, vice is hardly known ; and even there, when we res 
flect on the loose lives of the Danes, it is astonishing how little 
progress it has made among the natives. 

To the laws of hospitality they are particularly attentive. If 
ihey give little, it is because they have little to give. To 
measure their disposition by their power of bestowing, would 
be a very unjust estimate. 

The history of the; Icelanders points out sufficient reasons 
for the decline of activity and enterprize. In pronouncing 
upon their character, therefore, some caution is necessary, 
Travellers, when they find themselves obliged to submit 
to privations before unknown to them, when they experience 
a deficiency of alacrity in supplying their wants, and a great 
degree of indifference in the behaviour of the people among 
whom they sojourn, are too apt to form a hasty and partial 
judgment of their character. Some of the occurrences Ll ex- 
perrenced in Iceland might have entitled me to speak un- 
savourably of the inhabitants, had I been disposed to judge of 
them inconsiderately. But when 1 recollected what Icelanders 
once were; when L saw the depressed state of this poor, 
but highly respectable people ;. and perceived that they 
still retained that mild spirit (once, too, an independent and 
an enterprising one) which taught them to regulate their 
affairs with prudence, and to live together in the utmost 
harmony, [ could not belp admiring their patience and 
contentment. 


Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 

Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, histeasts tho’ small, 
He sces his little lot, the lot of all; 

Secs no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his hagg-earn’d scanty meal ; 
But cal, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Lach wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 


I trust, that in these pages enough will be found to excite 
compassion in every British breast, for the calamitous situa- 
tion of an innocent and amiable people, at that critical period 
when oppression or neglect may overwhelm them in misery. 
The disiracted state of Europ i! not, [ trust, be considered 
as a reason that Britain should ¢ a cheir wants, or with- 
hold relief. Leeland requires oo sacrin * blood nor treasure. 
Thoug! very sarely a complaint’ was uiicred, I sometimes 
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‘ heard the wishes of the people expressed in the relation of an 
; ancient prophecy delivered in these terms, “ When the 
: Danes shi ull have stripped off our shirts, the English will clothe 
. us anew.” 
THE SLAVE-SHIP: 
‘ A FRAGMENT. 
: ANP that vessel, said the Captain to me,as I stood by 
7 “iby his side upon the deck,is now returning trom Africa, 
with a cargo of slaves for the markets at Barbadoes and else- 
where. The speech struck seep into my breast; I felt that re- 
pugnance so natural to a man, when conscious of the barbarity 
of his fellow-creatures —my eves were rivetted upon the ves- 
: sel, as it passed gently over the bosom of the ocean; the tears 
which were gathered in them obscured my sight; I hastily 
wiped them off,—even the rough captain, who had long looked 


upon this scene with an eye of indifference, suddenly” felt the 
impulse of nature, and wept; his generous temper had a great 
eflect upon me; I silently grasped his hand, and retired, dis- 
tressed and thoughtful, to my cabin, 

I threw myself into a chair, and resting my head upon me 
hand, viewed, with my “ wind’s eye,” the wretched recesses 
that contained these miserable creatures. 

And first [ beheld a figure bent over his chains in sullen 
dignity ; his. dark eye wandering about with all the rest- 
lessness of destroyed happiness; uow sternly fixed upor 
his fetters, which seemed to recal] to memory all the horrors 
of his situaiion, then turned towards Heaven, as if imploring 
vengeance upon the heads of his prosecutors. | fanced that 
he uttered the tollowiag incoherent and piteous complaint : 


Are then all those dreams, of happiness fed, which my 
fond imagination had pictured to me ?—Must [ resign my 
Uda, and all those domestic pleasures which were within my 
reach ?—-Yes; no more shail these arms direct the unerring 
shaft against the monarch of the woods; no more shall my 
spear rouse the savage tyger from his den ; they may wander 
in freedom, [ wus: mourn in slavery. When again shall I hear 
the ec hoing copeh-shell of the warrior? never. When sha!! 
I delight inthe music of my countrymen? Oh! never; no 
sound will reach these ears, save the horn that rouses me to 
labour; no music will ever touch them, save the clanking of 
feiters! my glories are faded like the last rays of the evening 
sun, aud my name, that inspire d j joy inthe hearts of my country- 

e¢He men, 
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men, will awaken in their minds nought but melancholy and 
horror.” 


T turned myself aside. from this unfortunate picture, when 
my imagination beheld a man decked in all the splendour of 
Indian magnificence; the feathers that nodded on his brow 
were of the brightest colours, the beads that adorned his gar- 
ments were of the richest kind; yet was he melancholy; bis 
eye was ever fixed upon the straw which composed his couch, 
asettled despair rested on his dark and furrowed features ; all 
endeavours to move him were vain, he seemed to be enamoured 
of grief, and wedded to misfortune. 

In the midst of these my mournfal ideas, the door of my 
cabin suddenly opened, and the captain entered : he instanily, 
from a wish to relieve my mind, commenced a conversation 
with me, aud consequently destroyed my meditations. 


BYRONUS. 





Remarks on the Apostacy of the Emperor Julian from the 
Christian Religion. 


[From Miss Rogers’s Lives of the Twelve Cxsars.] 


HE horror with which all the world must be inspired 

by the apostacy of Julian, and by his unpardonable in- 

famy in deserting the Christian religion, in which he had been 

piously educated, the great and eternal blot, the deep, perpetual, 

and indelible stain, which bas not only branded his name, but 

sullied his many rare qualities, graces, and numerous accom- 
plishments, is just. 

He was adorned with every great quality; with genius, 
learning, and eloquence, accompanied by all the noble virtues— 
temperance, continence, moderation in his mode of Jife,—and 
he was highly distinguished by his military ardour, and his 
success io War, 

Notwithstanding all these ewinent qualifications, the in- 
auspicious name of Julian the Apostate, is stamped on the 
memory of all ages, as well asthe various writings he has dis- 
seminated inimical to Christianity, which are the more 
dangerous and ruiuous, as the immorality which they con- 
tained was more refined than that of many of the pagan 
writers, because they were coloured with a tint of his early 
faith, 

To those who know the happiness of professing the 
Christian faith, a religion so august, so divine, fixed on a 
foundation so immovable, it is difficult to imagine it possible 
that 
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that faith, in the mind of such a man as Julian, could ever have 
been extinguished ! 

Julian was the son of Julius Constantius, and Basilia, his 
wife, and nephew to Constantine the Great. He was born 
at Constantinople, A. D. 331. The massacre which at- 
tended the elevation of his cousin Constantius to the imperial 
dignity, and which had been committed by a conspiracy-of the 
soldiery, had nearly proved fatal to Julian, and his half-brother, 
Gallus. 

The brothers were privately educated together, and early 
initiated into the doctrines of the Christian religion, by the ex- 
press order of Constantine the Great. They were extiorted to 
have a lively faith in the only true and living God, to despise 
every appearance of sin, every species of hypocrisy, and to re- 
gard trath and justice as the acme of virtue. 

Gallus, the elder, received the instructions of the venera- 
ble bishop Eusebius, of Casarea, by whom they were 
educated, with peculiar care, unaffected piety, deference, and 
submission. 

Ata proper age the young princes ofliciated as lecturers in 
the holy church. Julian feltan anconquerable dislike to the 
Christian religion, though he dared notavow his sentiments; 
yet he secretly cherished a desire to become one of the votaries 
of paganism. 

The emperor began to suspect hisinclinations, and, therefore, 
gave strict orders that he should hold no intercourse with 
Libanius, a celebrated orator, but a professed and zealous 
pagan, who, having been forced to quit Constaniinople, had 
opened a school at Nicomedia. 

Constantius sent Julian and Gallus to Macellus, a manor 
belonging to the crown, situated at the foot of the mountain 
Argeus, not far from Czsarea, in Cappadocia, where there 
was a magnificent palace, and delightful gardens, adorned with 
baths and fountains: here they were under the immediate 
inspection of Mardonius, and they remained six years in 
this retirement, during which time, they perfected them- 
selves in all the arts and exercises suitable to their age and 
birth. 

Notwithstanding Julian had been prohibited the instruc- 
tion of Libanius, he contrived to have his orations sent him 
privately, by a secret messenger, which he read with infinite 
delight, and treasured them in his mind, as a copy for his 
imitation. 

Gallus was now recalled to court, and elected Cesar. 
After which he retired to Antioch, where he continued to 
reside. Julian was sent to Pergamus, under the direction 
of Edesius, This visit put the finishing stroke to the religious 
tenets 
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tenets of the apostate, and confirmed him in his love of 
paganism. 

The news of his arrival brought thither Maximus, one of the 
most celebrated cynic philosopers of the age. The influence 
whieh Maximus soon acquired over the mind of the young 
prince was so great, that, to the inspection of this pagan he 
submitted all bis writings, his allegorical fables, and his weak 
thrusts against the Christian religion, 

Maximus, the magician, declared to Julian, that be should 
one day not only be emperor, but that tis conquests should be 
greater, More numerous, and important, than those ot Alexander 
the Great; and he persuaded his imperial pupil, that, aceord- 
ing to the doctriuve of metempsychosis, or a transmigration 
ef souls from one body to another after death, his body was 
now animated by the soul which bad once inhabited that hero, 
whose greatness he would extinguish, by the superior brightness 
of bis own. 


AN EPISODE, 


SIR CHARLES had been much delayed on his journey by 
J the badness of the roads and great want of horses, and it 
was pasteleven when he arrived at G— square. Is Mr, 
Belmour within!” said the baronet to a servant who opened 
the door.—* My waster is not at home, Sir Charles.”"—* Not 
athome! and your mistress, my daughter!”"—* She has been 
most anxious on your account, having expected you some hours 
sooner.” A minute after bis darling Emily was pressed to his 
boson. “ My dear father!” cried she, as they entered the 
parlour, “ What has detained you so long? L was fearful some 
accident had happened.”—* Several detentions on ihe road, 
my love, have made me much later than | expected; but, 
where is your husband? he knew I was to return from Bath 
to-day; surely he should have been at home to receive me.” 
Emily blushed deeply, and hung down her bead—* My 


Henry’—ssid she, in a faltering voice—“ My Henry was 





under the necessity of attending to a particular engagement 
with some friends; he desired me to say, he would return the 
moment he could leave them.” The baronet was incredulous ; 
dui, aawilling to give his daughter the pain of knowing that 
he considered this excuse as a subterfuge, he expressed himself 
satished with it, 

Emily having shortly after quitted the room to order some 
refresiwent, Sir Charlies was left at liberty to pursue his medi- 
tutions. it was but too evident all was not right; he bad 
watcued his daughter with all the anxiety of a doting parent. 
Her 
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Her dissembled chearfulness could ill conceal the ravages 
which one short month had. made in her. That countenance 
which had already beamed with the unclouded ray of content, 
now bore deep traces of care and melancholy ; her frame 
seemed sinking under the pressure of fatigue and watching. 
Long did he ruminate on the probable cause of this alteration 
-—the dreadful truth, at length, flashed on his brain—Henry 
Belmour had, from early youth, been strongly attached to 
play; his ardent affection for Emily Moreton, for a time, over= 
caine this passion ; and the baronet, in giving him his deugh- 
ter four months since, flattered himself that his unhappy. failing 
was wholly eradicated, and that this young man, who reaily 
possessed a head and heart which did honour to human nature, 
would not hesitate to prefer the endearments of a found and 
amiable wife to the selfish enjoyment of a gaming-table—Alas ! 
he was now painfully undeceived ; Belmour’s absence was too 
certainly accounted for—His only child—the joy of his age, 
for whom alone he cherished existence, and whose happiness 
he thought he had secured by uniting her to the man of her 
choice, was—bitter reflection !—saciificed to a gamester.— 
Emily returned, and they sat down to supper. Their meal 
passed quickly and mournfully away—It was near two, still 
Henry had not appeared. Unconsvious that her father sus- 
pected the cause of his protracted stay, Emily endeavoured to 
account for it by several plausible suggestions, urging the 
regret that her Henry would experience at being so long 
detained from paying his duty ; to all which the baronet, anxi- 
ous to space his daughter unnecessary pain, kindiy assented. 
While the time passed thus unhappily at G——— square, 
Belmour was engaged at a fashionable gaming-house, sur- 
rounded by a set of sharpers and adventurers; men who 
having weither fortune nor character themselves, made it their 
occupation to prey on those of their more fortunate neig 
bours. Some of these harpies, who had introduced themscives 


> 


under the assumed appearance of gentlemen, had this day 
preyailed on him to join them ina dinoersparty. He, however, 


solemnly promised Emily that he would be back long before 
Sir Charles could arrive—lodeed, such, most assuredly, was 
his intention. fier dinner, the bottle was briskly plied, ‘til 


one of the party proposed cards; Flenry objec ied, and urged 
his promise to return early. “ Only for balt-au-hour,” was 
the reply: “ it isnow but eight, you need not return “till nine.” 
Heated with wine, and attracted by bis inclination for play 
Henry was drawn in io consent —then did he seal his ruin—the 


> 

stakes were at first moderate, but gradually increased to a 

considerable sum. Bumper atter buaiper was resorted to, “iil 

reflection was driven from her seat. ‘Tne ime was passed, but 

his engagement at home—his promise to E nily—his duty to 
) his 
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his father-in-law—all were forgotten—all yielded to the in- 
fatuation of the game. He had lost very considerably ; he 
played still higher to recover himself; the ran continued 
against bim, and at four o’clock he found himself a ruined 
man. His temper soured by repeated disappointment, he 
became quarrelsome ; and disputing with one of his com. 
panions, such high words passed as induced them to adjourn 
to a private room to settle their difference with pistols—Henry 
fell at the first fire—at five, word was brought to his anxious 
family, that he wes no more. Thus fell Henry Belmour—a 
young man of excellent abilities, endowed with many eminent 
virtues, and possessing as fair a prospect of happiness as ever 
fell to the lot of imperfect man. He fell, one among the many 
sad victims to the destructive viceof gaming. His father-in- 
Jaw—His wife—but no !—their anguish must not—cannot be 
depicted— 
B. 


London, February, 1813. 





PROVIDENT @CONOMY. 


F ever there was a period when it was peculiarly incumbent 

on the friends of humanity to regard the signs of the times, 
surely the present is such a period! Provisions of all kinds 
have reached an alarming height of prices, and seem likely 
to be higher. It is in vain to urge the vague and com- 
mon-place complaints against monopolizers, forestallers, and 
regraters ; such persons do not destroy the graiv of the earth, 
nor starve nor hoard up the cattle. The fact is, that our 
national supply is not made equal to the demand, The in- 
crease of population, the various extra consumptions and waste 
of warfare, under prohibited importation from abroad, and 
the habitual luxury of particular classes of the English people, 
are sufficient to account for the present difficulties and 
prospects! These causes will most probably so operate as to 
produce a more alarming advance in prices, and much con- 
sequent calamity, if some speedy means of counter-action be 
not found. A general peace, indeed, if mercifully dispensed 
to the nations by en overuling providence, might produce a 
gradual, though not, in the present state of Europe, a rapid 
change from scarcity to plenty. But such an happy event, 
alus! is not to be presumed on!—What then can be done for 
the suffering poor, and for some speedy relief to the middle 
classes of our country? Nothing short of immediate exertion 
fur an increase of the quantity of susteuance can be equal to 
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the exigence. We cannot expect it to be made, with 
sufficient effect, in the corn department: great exertions were 
made, and prodigious crops were providentially grown, 
Jast year; yet the consumption at home, «nd the extra 
demand abroad, are more’ than cqual to the supply! We 
cannot expect any sudden increase in the reduced stock 
of cattle. What is the most effectual succedaneum ? The 
potatoe !—The season for planting that matchless vegetable, 
that national article of health and life, is at hand. Doubtless, 
past experience of its value, and the well-known demand 
for this article, would dccasion, in the common course, a 
very considerable plantation ih the approaching spring. It is 
certainly in the power, and I hope in the disposition, of 
British cultivators, to increase, very largely, the supply for 
the next season. But if the land-owners throughout the 
country would laudably use their influence with their tenants,. 
to insure their exertions to a certain degree, for the exten- 
sion’ of this “crop, it would be sure to have an excellent’ 
tendency. And can there be devised a more just, providedt, 
and meritorious measure under the present circumstances ? 
Many a thousand acres, more than would otherwise be 
planted, may, on the national scale, by the prompt and seasona- 
| bleinterference of landlords, be secured to the country ! Lands 
intehded for wheat, where the ‘soil is moSt suitable, and in 
numerous instances where clovers are light and of sunall’ 
value, would receive an additional potatoe plantation to great 
advantage. Whcere necessary, an extra supply of manure 
would be well bestowed, as it would extend its profitable’ 
effects beyond the first object,and give its value in the wheat 
crop, as every intelligent farmer, who duly considers the 
subject, will readily allow. When it is also considered, that 
an acre of potatoes will generally be found to yield three or 
even four tines the quantity of sustenance usually obtained 
from an acre of wheat, what motive of benevolence, or even 
of interest, can be wanting, iu the present exigence, for so 
seasonable and so largely beneficial an exertion ? 

Let us here be allowed to deprecate the narrow and ground- 
less policy that such an extra produce might have a ten- 
dency to lower too much the price of grain, to the injury 
of the farmer! He would not have his fellow-creatures 
pine for want! And he may be assured that in the present 
siate of the country, all that he can possibly raise will 
be taken off his hands at prices sufficiently high. The 
most probable objection, if any be urged, will be, that such 
un extra cultivation, by requiring for seed a large propoi- 
tion of the present stock on hand, will cause a greater 
scarcity in the market, and occasion an advance of price 
tothe poor during the summer months ; but this, if an evil for 
Vol. 53. 2i a 
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a short season, will be fraught with expectation of ah 
abundantly superior good, the very prospect of which will 
Have its influence in codnteracting the rise of prices ; while in 
the interval of general gardening, the raising of greater quanti- 
ties of the various other vegetables for thé supply of the 
gentecler tables, will be an obvious expedient, as thé means of 
sparing, as much as possible, the stock of potatoes, as the bread 
of the poor. 

The public gardevers in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
apprized of the national policy in this matter, will have 
a powerful motive to exert themselves for an increased 
quantity of thé most sfbstantial articles for the markets 
thioligh ihe country. Much may be done, by using timely 
foresight and care, in private gardening, to lessen the con- 
sumption of potatoes, in aid of the poor and laborious classes. 
Thus.may the first year’s difficulty be tolerably well got over, 
anda most happy effect for the nation be produced. This 
done, the systein of extended potatoe cultire, for the future, 
may be worthily pursued, under the same watchful and 
provident influence, and perhaps by a laudable provision 
in leases, for that grand national and too much neglected 
object. The future wants of the nation, progressively rising 
in its population, will need the fystering care of the landed 
interest to guard the country from future calamity : and 
let us hope that it will be made comparatively happy by 
‘legislative interference for an augmented’ cultivation of 
neglected lands. But, respecting the article in question, 
whether we regard the sustenance of human beings, or the 
advantageous feeding of most kinds of cattle, itis hardly possi- 
bie that this country can have too large an annual growth of 
potatoes. They may be used as a substitute forthe finest flour, 
an food for mah ; and for grass, hay, and corn, in the nourish- 
ment of beasts. ‘This admirable root is capable of being 
raised in abundance, on willions of acres which now lie waste, 
or comparatively unproductive ; its culture may undoubtedly 
be made subservient to the tranquillity, and happiness of the 
whole country, in ume of peace, and to the prevention of 
famine in the calamities of war ! 


WM. MATTHEWS. 
Hetling-House, Bath, March 1, 1813. 


P.S. The writer and many of his friends wish to see this 
letter extensively inserted, on the principle of pablic utility, ift 
the provincial néwspapets ; andin such of the London prints 
as circalate most widely. 
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A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 

BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 


(Continued from Page 170.) 


(August, 1907). FUT to return to the thread of my own 

JF narrative. We continued, as before ob- 
served, amusing ourseives by study, in the winter, skaiting, &c. 
until August, 1807, when I began to consider my situation 
ininutely, and to deliberate upon my unfortunate captivity; and 
those deliberatious had the effect of making me very uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied : I could not afterwards reconcile my- 
self to study, orto any amusement, [ reasoned with myself, 
that [ was losing the prime of my youth in captivity ; saw no 
prospect of peace, or an exchange of prisoners ; no hope of being 
promoted in my present state, nor of recommending myself 
throagh any personal exertions to the notice of my country ; 
deprived, while in France, of being able to afford ny country, 
my friends, or myself, the least assistance. 

In this horrible state, almost of stupefaction, [ remained for 
some days; when my friend Ashworth observed to me, that he 
and a Mr. Tuthill, a particular friend of mine, and a midshipman 
also, had been canvassing the cruelty and hardships they 
Jaboured under ; and their intention (if { would join them) of 
transgressing, and getting deprived of their permissions to 
go outof town (what the Preuch deemed parole), and making 
theirescape to their native country, This was to me the most 
flattering intelligence—it was what [ had been revoiving in my 
own brain for some days. We accordingly met at an appointed 
place, to deliberate upon the best method of putting in execu- 
tion the bysiness we were about to commence, and agreed it 
Was necessary to procure knapsacks, provisions, bladders to con- 
tain water, Xc. prior to our getting close confined : as we 
should be under the necessity of travelling by night, and con- 
cealing ourselves in the woods during the day-tinie. 

The necessary materials having been provided, viz. files, 
gimlets, saws, with other utensils that are needless to mention ; 
that, in case of being taken, we might be able to break our 
fetters, and to escape from slavery, and the punishment that 
we were well aware would await us ;* we commenced by mis- 

e[¢ sing 


* They make midshipmen attend two appels or musters per day : 
not being at the exact time was formerly 3 livres (Qs. 6d.) fine ; but 
at present the offenders are sent to St. Louis, or Bitche, depSts of 
punishment. 
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sing oue appel; but to our great astonishment this breach 
of conduct was overlooked aud forgiven. We next remained 
out oi town very late ; this was alee forgiven, though we got 
into the guard-house, Xc. in short it was several days before we 
succeeded in being deprived of our passports or permissions : we 
were now confident, from the lenity shewn us, that they sus- 
pected our intentions. However, August 28th, 1807, having 
found, from the opinion of several officers whom we cou- 
sulted, that no tie of honour could, under our present -cir- 
cumstances, retain U3 5 being literally in close confinement, and 
that pe rhaps we might never have so good an opportunity again, 
we determined to whe French leave. that night, having an ex- 
cellent rope provided to scale the ramparts. We accordingly 
separated, having fixed a sendezvous at 1] o’cloc k, which was 
the appointed hour. [returned to my lodgings ; but must ob- 
serve, tbatou my way, | happened to meet with a friend, a 
Licutenant Essel, of the navy; who with the greatest frankness 
communicated to me his intention to quit France, and that be 
should hke very much if I would accompany him; I declined 
giving him adirect answer at that moment; aud could not help 
suspecting, that he was aware of what we had in contempla- 
tion: however, his not mentioning the other two, gave me 
hopes. | quitted him, waited on my comrades, and informed 
them of the conversation thai had passed. ‘They agreed, pro- 
vided he was notin debi, and quitted the town tn an honourable 
manner, that they had no objection to his being of our party. 
Hie gave us every assurance of what we asked ; as also that he 
had been deprived of bis passports; that he had seitled all his 
affairs ; and that he had 50i. sterling to proceed with. 

At 11, wecame to the appoinied spot; but found, though late, 
that the sentinels were on the alert, and a nember of people 


were passing and repassing ; which made us put it off until 
the following night. We took different routes, and returned 


10 our iespective places for the night; inspired with the 
greatest desire of re visiling our native count ry, and elated 
with the hope ef regaining that 2 th predominates so muc a 


ia a Briton’s Lreast, liberty I confess, | felt the greatest 
regret at quitting my pool unl oe relative, Mr. M‘Grath ; 
aor could LEmake him acquainted with the step L was about 


to t ke, without experiencing an emotion impossible to be 
described, 
as the nluce xed anc maké fi: aad 
Phe sea coast was the place ixed upon to make for ; ant 
agreed, that about Estaples was the most lik: 


a ate-ee, The anxiety and uneasiness whi 


Lo procure 
ve icit thenuext 


day, were beyoud desesipticn. Some of our countrymen, who 


culled to Si us Cv passaul, (threw Out such si jUalIOHsS, all | 

made such teu urs Upon our Con ict < bate, that we were 
' ' ‘ 

under tue us 
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the road to Bitche, before the mucl: desired hour, 11 at night: 
being weil aware, that there were several Englishmen employed, 
and paid regularly, for conveying the most trivial’ occurrence 
that might take place among the prisoners, to the French general, 
I have frequently known prisoners of war to be taken out of 
their beds, in the night, fettered, and conducted under an 
escort of gend’armes to the dépots of punishment, without ever 
being informed of the crime or tault they had been accused of, 
through malice, by some of those. rascals giving false informa- 
tion, to be reveaged for any private animosity they might have 
against the person so treated. These spies were so numerous 
{L repeat with regret) that it was morally impossible to know 
them ali; consequently, the most watchfal and cautious 
amongst us was liable to be entrapped... We fortunately, how- 
ever, escaped their snares. 

The desired and jong wished for moment arrived. We 
metagreeably to appointment; every thing was favourable 
and quiet; and. in a few seconds, with the assistance of our 
rope and & ** * * we were down the ramparts, about 72 feet 
high, with very litle damage, except losing a little of 
the skin of our bands. Our course was N, W. which we 
carelully followed,eacu having his kaapsack, Xc. regularly 
praced. 

(August SO, 1807.) About three o'clock, the day began to 
dawn, and having ran during mast of the time since we quitted 
our miserable abode, we conjectured we were at least five 
British leagues from it. We determined not to approach any 
houses, vor to expose ourselves in the day-time, except in the 
greatest necessity. We were fortunately close to the very 
wood which we had pricked off on our map for the first halt; 
it was in the vicinity of Varenues.* We instantly entered it, 
and after searching for a good thick part, at last succeeded, 
though ii was contiguous to a path-way. However, we placed 
ourselves so well, that unless information had been given of us, 
and people had come oa purpose to search, we could not be 
discovered. We lay tolerably comfortable until about nine ; 
when we found that this path-way was very much trequenied ; 
the voices of people passing to and fro; of children, being 
Sunday, nutting, &c. was a great annoyance : however, we 
had no nut-trees immediately close. to us, and at noon they 
all returned to their, homes, being their dinnerv hour.. We also 
took a little refreshment ; destroyed our hats, and replaced 

them 


Here Louis XVI. his queen, sist 


er,and two children, were arrested, 
eirii@ut trom the bhuileries, tn 


n 179i, sud were conducted back 
to Pari I heve seen the gend’arine who arrested them ; he js now 


an oliiccr, and much noticed by tle present government, 
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them with caps 4 la Francaise, which we had procured. At 
seven, ii being tolerably dusk, we placed our knipsacks, arranged 
every thing, and commenced our march N, W. making a 
direct course throygh the country ; ploughed fields, mountains, 
massiies ; nothing jutercepted, or retarded our progress : the 
happiness, we even at this moment felt, was inexpressible ; we 
considered ourselves literally as regencrated creatures. 


(August 31, 1807.) A little before day-light it began to rain 
heavily. We discovered a convenient wood, alihough con- 
tignous to afarm-house ; where, afier deliberately considering, 
we resolved to secrete ourselv es, lest we might not bave 
another near enough. We accordingly provided ourselves, after 
a long search, the wood being excessively thin, with a tole- 
rable sort of hiding place. ‘We could distinctly hear the 
people in the farm- yard cooversing, which caused us a little 
alarm: our situation all this day was very deplorable. On 
entering our hiding-place we were wet to the skin, and it con- 
tinued raining without ceasing until late in the evening ; the 
wet we received from the branches and leaves was much worse 
than if we bad been in an open field without a tree. Our chief 
employment was squeezing the water out of our clothes and 
stockings. Qur stock of provisions, which principally consisted 
of light biscuit and sausages, was very much damaged. At 
dusk, about the usual hour, seven, afier taking a little refresh- 
ment, we bundled on our knapsacks and accoutrements, and 
proceeded the old course, N. W. We walked a good distance 
this night, the weather being more favourable, 


(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS, 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Fesrwamy 22. 
THISTLEWOOD VY. CRACROFT AND HILL DARLEY. 


ote wasan action of debt to recover the sum of 84H. 

lost by plaintiff to defendants at hazard.  Cracroft 
suffered judgment by default. The action was stated to have 
been brought on the statute 9 Ann. 

The solicitor-general objected that the declaration was 
merely for money had and received, and did not conclude with 
the words contrary to the form of the statute, which he con- 
tended was necessary. 


Lord 
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Lord Ellénborough thought this objection well founded ; 
Bot ou Mr. Park stating that he would ptotéed on an 
action for money had and received, without reterencé t 
the statute, his lordship allowed the cause to proceed. 

The answets of the defendants td bills iu chancery, filed by 
plaintiff, were put in, 

The solicitor-getieral objected, that those answers were 
not admissible, imasmuch as they weve obtaiticd dndér the 
gtdtute, and the statute, by thé fort of the déclaration, waa 
dat of thé qaéstion; but Lord EXenborotgh ovérraled 
this objection, stating, that it was competent toa party ia atiy 
case, Which Would trot wake tte defeidant liable criminally, of 
in an action for penalties, to file a -bill, to which defendants 
must answer, and, therefore, plaintiff might have had those 
answers without reference to the statute. The answer of 
Darley stated Gracroft and he to have been partners in the play, 
and that each had received 354I. but that plaintiff only threw 
the dice, and Cracroft only played. 

Che solicitor-general then objected, that Darley did not 
either play or win in his own person; but his lordship held, 
that a person playing by his partner, in point of law is to be 
considered as playing himself. 

Lord Ellenborough directed the juty to find for plaintiff; 
but gave defeadant leave to move, on the ground that the 
parties were in pari delicto ; and if they were to be so com 
sidered, his lordship declared that plaintiff ought to have been 
nonsuited. Verdin for plaintiff, 7041. 





MAVOR @. JOHNSON. 


THE plaintiffs in this cause were merchants residing in 
London; the defendants were bankers at Stamford. The ac- 
tuon was brought to recover the amoudt of a Sl. Stamford bank 
note. Lt appeared that the note in question had been cut in 
two by an agent of the plaintiff’s; aad that he sent one balf, 
together with other securitics, by the mail, on the 26th of 
October, and the other part on the 28th; the latter part came 
to hand, and oo it the demand was founded: the other part 
had been taken out of the coach, the Leeds mail having been 
robbed. Thenote had been made payable at hKamsbottom 
and Co, and tie plaintiff presented the half note to them, but 
they declined to pay, unless authorised by the defendants, 
Plaintiff then wrote to defendants, requesting payment, and 
offeriug an indemnity. Detendants’ letter in reply was to the 
following effect :—-* Gentlemen, we are much surprised at 
your imperiinence in putting us to the expense of a letter on 
an inquiry conceraimg yourselves. “Should you have occasion 
9 to 
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to trouble us again, we request you will pay the postage of tlie 
hext letter, or we shall return them unopened, without further 
notice.” 

Lord Ellenborough stated, that he feared, from the opening 
of the case, that plaintiffs could not recover, but he had w aited 
in hopes that some circumstance might entitle them; that the 
letter was myst improper; buy although, for their own advan- 

tage, bankers were in the habit, under such circumstances, to 

pay on receiving an indempity, they were not compellable, 
unless the whole nove were produced ; that'a bona fide holder of 
the other part might also demand payment, aud they had no, 
right to be put beiween the conflicting parties—Nonsuit. 





LA NEUVILLE @. BEAUMIER, 


THIS was an action to recover the amount of six hogsheads 
of claret. There was a special count in the’ declaration, and 


also counts for goods sold and delivered, and goods bargained’ 


and sold: the sale was stated in the declaration to have been 


in the month of March, and the terms of payment to have’ 


been three months and ‘three montlis ; but the witness called 


by plaintiff. proved the agreement to have been one-half to be’ 


paid in cash, and the other in nine months. Upon this Lord 
Ellenborough desired the plaintiff to be called; and Mr. 
Topping wishing to take 4 verdict on the commbn coutts for 
that part whicli was tu be paid in cash, his lordship said, that 
if he did, he would be bound as to the remainder, it being ‘an 
entire contract, and plaintiff could not come twice.—Non- 
suit. 





ROMAN AUREUS, 


1 oa is, at present, in the possession of W. M. Herries, 
csq. of Spoties,a most beautiful Roman Aureus, of pure 
gold, struck in the reign of bloody Nero. The countenance 
of bim whom Pliny has not improperly devominated “ the 
common enemy and fury of mankind,” is, even to the minute 
festure of the eye, undiminished in origin:l character and 
perfectiou. Around the _eunperor ’s head are these words, 
* Augoastns Nero Casar,” and on the reverse, “ Jupiter 
~ 9 ‘ 
custos,” encircling a figure of a Jupiter fulmiuans, also in very 
fine preservation. 


SELLING 
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SELLING OF SLAVES. 


BOUT six years ago, the sheriff of Mecca sent a 
letter to the king of the Foulahs, to be circulated 
through all the Mandingo tribes, strictly forbidding their 
selling of slaves. He declares it to be contrary to the law 
of Mahomet; and repeats the most fearful denunciations of 
God’s wrath in the next world, against those who persist in 
carrying on this traffic with the Alihoodi people; i. e. the 
Europeans ! 





YEAST. 


HE Rev. J. Drake, of Kirkthrope, near Wakefield, has 
published the following useful method of making 
yeast :— 


Put one ounce of hops into four quarts of cold water, and 
let them boil slowly for ten minutes. Then take out one pint 
of this liquor, and strain it through a hair sieve, and, when 
cool, stir in balf a pound of fine flour. When the remaining 
hops and water have boiled ten minutes more, take them off, 
and strain them, and, while hot, mix the two quantities well 
together in a large bason. When as cold as liquor ought to 
be for setting on yeast, put in twotable spoonfuls of good fresh 
yeast, ond place the mixture before the fire. Keep it covered 
‘tll it just begins to ferment, (which will be in a few hours,) 
and then immediately put it into a very dry aud sweet'stove or 
earthen bottle which will hold six quarts. Fit it close with a 
good cork; over which tie a piece of bladder to exclude all 
air. Keep this bottle in a moderately warm place, and when 
it has stood two or three days you may begin to make yeast. 
Boil or steam some very me uly potatoes with the skins on (if 
builed, dry them well in the pan), peel, and mash them down 
to a fine powder. To every tea-cupful of meshed potatoes 
put a tea-cupful of fine flour, and, when these are well: 
mixed, shake up the bottle of hot liquor, and add to thema 
tea-cupful of it. Mix the whole well together, und it will be 





about the consistence of hasty pudding. Put it into a 
large jug, which me-c be covered, and pleced near the 
fire fer twenty-four hours. Tf right, the yeast will rise 
very Iightaod high. Thus prepared, it may be used im- 
mediately, but is better for being kept a day in the cellar 


closely covered, and will continue good a week. 






Vol. 53. ’ 2h Answer, 
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Answer, by $. Duck, late of South Pethe rton, to ¥. W's Rebus, inserted the 
4th of Fanuary. 


OTF, TONE, and ETON will display 
Nie’ 


ihe subject of your easy lay. 


*,® We have received the like answer from H. Crocker, of Cockel; Wal- 
ter Bi ckham, of Spr ing Gardens, near Ashburton; R.R. Broad, Falmouth; 
B. Belcher, of Stouehease ; 3 K. Cuming, jun. of Modbury; J. Newland, of 
Holbeton academy; and J. Postiethwaite, of the royal marines. 


Answer, by J. W. of Charmauth, to 7. Sherwill’s Charade, inserted the 4th of 
January, 


HE fair-one’s tongue, when uncontroul’d, 
Is tk LIPPANT, and she’s term’d a scold, 


{> S. Duck, Jate of South Petherton, has sent a similar answer. 











Asswer, by J. Davy, Jun, of Broad Winsor, to M. B.'s Rebus, inserted the 
11th of January. 


F aright this answer’s sent, 
DUKSET 1s the county meant. 





&& Similar answers have been received from R. R. Broad, of Felons 
J. W. of Charmouth; J. Newland, of Holheton academy ; S. Duck, late of 
South Petherton; W. Loder, of Okeford Fitzpaine; H. W elstord, of Credi- 
ten; and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines, 








A REBUS, by H. Welsford, of Crediton. 
| oe TH to the war my first in triumph goes, 


Britaonia’s boast, the terror of her fues; 
» My. secund, the’ impotent, doth declare, 
** Man! learn of me! for future ills prepare ; 
= aste not the summer of your hife im ease, 
at leave your work "till winter’s transi eat days.” 
i, third a vowel soon will bring to mind, 
An interjection will my last define: 
The several parts, if you connect with care, 
A cetious insect they will make appear. 





ns — 


4A CHARADE, by N’importe qui, of Bridgwater. 


wo bright Apolio’s radiant car 
bhro’ heaven’s blue arch descends, 
The gloomy goddess, night! afar 

His sable first exiends. 


My next is read by learned men 
Instruction to convey ; 

Which oft I’ve heard, nor deem’d it then 
Lime idly thrown away. 


Unblest alas! that woman’s state 
Constrain’d my whole to give; 
And ah! unblest is that man’s fate 
Compell’d such to receive, 

6 


POETRY 
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THE LADY OF FASHION, 





- —.By the hands of love and fashion drest 
A female tower’d, distinguisht o’er the rest. 

Tossing her ostrich-shadow’d head, she flung 

Now siniles, now frowns on youths that round her hung; 
Whilst the fierce brilliants of her wide bandeau 
With flashings dazzled each attracted beau. 

Nor wonder that the fluttering youths survey’d 

With love, the beauties of the splendid maid. 

The large tall fyrm, whose majesty cont roul’d 

‘The gaze, full eyes that darted as they roll’d 
Pernicious lightenings, or voluptuous play’d 

As her dark eyebrows arch’d their meeting shade ; 

A rich-zon’d waste where trembled young delight, 
And graceful arms that beam’d with rosy white; 
Andall the gestures that the soul ensnare, 
‘The step of elegance, the modish air. 


Frolic and arch, around ber fond to waft 

Her favours, or capricious as she laugzh’d, 
Perchance her favours fonder to withdraw, 

And strike the sneakers of the crowd with awe. 
She triumph’d ia the credit or the guilt 

That marks the sly deceptions of the jilt. 

Nor, while the plumage of ber head she toss’d, 
And of each youth the love and fear engross’d, 
Did envy slumber in the female groupe ; 

Nor vanity that gave them, cock-a-buop, 

To ape her negligence of dress, of air 

A model they might copy to a hair! 

Alas! that charming dress, nor loose nor trim, 
That set, as if created for each limb, 

O’er all her polisht form that waving ne 

Which language idly labours to define 

That Proteus of inimiiable case— 

Alas! the pleasing vision who could seize 2 

Fill’d with soft witcheries, asm’d with awful scorn, 
* Twas love and grandeur bhail’d their Laura born ! 


[Poems, vol. 2 p, 172, 173, 174.} 


THE LOVER’S PURSE. 


ES! *twas a promis’d purse with passion linkt, 
A purse instinct with fire, with soulnnstinct: 
Porthese had Juliet’s bosom learn’d to glow, 
To breathe in purple or in silver How. 
‘T cere, with a gradual heat, had young desire 
O.e¢r the soft silk ettus’d a lambent fre. 
There, ardent sighs imbu’d the fluent gold 


; ’ 
And gentie wishes heay’d in every fold; 


And 
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And hope o’erall its fairy lustre shed, 
Swell’d at each stitch, and dane’d from thread to thread ; 
There jealousies had o’er the tissue skimm’d, 

And each bright spangle fora moment dimm’d; 

And flutsering fears had imp’d their feeble wings, 

{and died entangled in the trembling strings; 

While (bath’d in kisses the delicious snare) 

Young Love (not Plutus) lurk’d in ambush there. 


\}, 


{Vol. 2. p- arg.) 


YOUNG NANCY. 





LUSH’D with the Bloom of gay sixteen, 
And light of heart as girl could be, 
Sweet Nancy frisk’d along the green 
Where oft, beneath their ancient tree, - 
The rural train danc’d down the day, 
All in the merry month of May. 


From the clear light of vernal skies, 
The floret’s blush, the scented dew, 
New justre to her laughing eyes, 
Fresh tincture to her lips she drew ; 
And bade her frolic fancy stray, 
Rifling the merry month of May. 








The blooms that mark each festal rite 
When spring first paints the golden morn, 
Had o’er her bosom breath’d delight,— 
‘The lily’s bel, the whitening thorn ; 

‘The oak’s young verdure, to array, 

In wreaths, the merry month of May. 





The music of the genial grove L 
She stole from many a warbling throat: 
The feather’d minstrels carol’d love ; 

sind her’s was a responsive note: ‘ 
With love and pleasure every lay 
Inspir’d the merry month of May. 


And, as she saw the plumed pairs 
Fluttering, in gentle union, meet, 

How soft, she thought, their amorous airs; 
And blush’d and whisper’d, ‘* Oh! how sweet! 
I tov, methinks, could, blithe as they, 

Could wooe—the merry month of May, 





If, veil’d the trembling leaves among, 
Her eye espied the finch’s nest, 

With sighs and kisses the dear young 
She cherish’d on her panting breast ; 
What more couid soft expression say ? 
Heigho! the merry) monih of May. 


[Poems, vol. 2, p. 76.] 





